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oA NT MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, 
(Concluded from page 148.) 


Tue ancient Hebrews called the Harp the pleasant 
Harp, and not only employed it to assist their devotions, 
but at their entertainments and rejoicings. It appears to 
be the most ancient of all musical instruments; and proba- 
bly those who have heard it well played, as it has been 
lately much in vogue, will admit that it is equally calcu- 
lated either for joy or for solemnity. No. 1 and 2 are an- 
cient Harps; the former evidently that original kind which 
was constructed with the bones of some animal, and the 
shell and integuments of the tortoise. The latter is copied 
from a seal of Nero’s, who played upon this instrument, 
publicly, and even upon the roof of his palace, while 
Rome, which had been set on fire by his secret contrivance, 
was burning. No. 3, is the Timothean Harp, having only 
four strings, to which, in the bands of the ancient musi- 
cian, whose name it bears, such wonders are attributed by 
ancient writers, and by Dryden in his Alexander’s Feast, 
or Ode on St. Cecilia’s Day. No. 4 and 5, are copies 
from instruments found at Herculaneum. No. 6, is the 
old Psaltry, translated Viol in Isaiah v. 12, xiv. 11, and 
Amos Vv. 23, viz 5. No, 8, is the ancient Cithara, or Hazur, 
and No, 7, a very simple kind of Harp, so portable and 
admitting such a great variety ip the different lengths of 
the strings, as to lead many to judge it to be that first in- 
vented ; and such an one is described by Bruce among the 
antiquities of Egypt, which certainly so far supports that 
opinion. The Drum Genus, mentioned as the third divis- 
ion of musical instruments, is so little capable of variation 
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as to have remained nearly the same, even in its form, in 
all ages and among all nations. To this class belong the 
Tambourine, which, like them, is too well known to re- 
quire delineation ; we shall therefore conclude this inter- 
esting subject with the following observations from Calmet. 
The ancient Hebrews had a strong inclination to Music 
and Musical Instruments, They used both in their reli- 
gious services, in their public and privateyre} 
their feasts, and even in their mournings, e in 
Scripture, canticles of joy, of thanksgiving 
mourning, marriage hymns, as the Song @ 
Psalm x\v. supposed to have been composed ia honour of 
i Solomon’s nuptials. There are also songs of mourning ; 
David’s on the fall of Saul and Jonathan, and that on mur- 
dered Abner, and Jeremiah’s lamentations on the death of 
" good King Josiah. Psalm Ixxii. appears to celebrate an 
accession to the throne, There are songs of victory ; 
| for instance, by Moses after crossing the Red Sea, and by 
' Deborah and after the defeat and death of Sisera. 
' All these songs we are plainly told, by the Inspired Wri- 
ters, were sung by the singing men and singing women, ac- 
companied by almost all sorts of Musical Instruments : 
and that these may still be very powerful aids to pure de- 
votion, both in public and in private, as of old, there seems 
little doubt; though they are often abused to the entire 
exclusion of 4 devotional spirit, and made to engross the 
sole attention, not only of the musicians themselves, but 
it is to be feared of a large part of many congregations 
and especially of those which are principally coilected and 
held together by such attractions.— Youth’s Magazine. 



























HELON’S PILGRIMAGE TO JERUSALEM. 






THE GARAVAN. 











Tue slaves halted before the gate with the camels and 

the horses. The camels bore the travelling equipage, pro- 
visions, clothes, and -presents for the hosts, Sallu when 
weary was to find a seat upon the one which was most 
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lightly loaded. Elisama and Helon mounted two stately 
Egyptian horses, which they designed to sell again at Ga- 
za. Egypt abounds with beautiful horses, and supplies 
the neighbouring country with them. 
They had arranged their journey so well, that, by join- 
ing a Tyrian caravan from Pelusium to Gaza, they would 
be able: toarrive in Judea time enough to accom the 
pilgri Hebron on their way to Jerusalem, . From 
) Pelusium their road lay through Egypt, and 
enture to make it alone. ie 
dria lies upon a tongue of land, between the 
Mediterranean sea ov the north, and the lake Mareotis on 
the south. Their journey at first lay between these two, 
affording them views first of one and then of the other. 
The shore of the lake was covered with palm. trees and 
papyrus, canals united it with the Nile, and splendid. build- 
ings rose on every. side of it, Helon, in spite of his long- 
ing for the Holy Land, was compelled to confess, that 
Alexander had chosen a spot to bear his name, not onl 
preemiuently convenient for trade but delightfully signated. 
The places through which they passed, being well 
known to both our travellers, offered nothing to divert the 
course of their thoughts. ‘They halted one day, because it 
was the sabbath, on which the law did not permit them. to 
travel more than a thousand paces. The whole journey 
lasted nine days, in the course of which they ferried over 
several branches of the Nile, crossing both the great and 
the little Delta. They passed through Naucratis, celebra- 
ted for several centuries past, as the first emporium of 
Grecian commerce with Egypt; Sais, with its temple of 
Neitha ; Busiris, with the ruins of the largest temple of 
{sis in Egypt; and Tanis, anciently the royal residence. 
This land of wonders, hewever, had little other effect upon 
Helon than to make him often repeat— 


Blessed is the man who puts his confidence in thee, 
And thinks of the Way to Jerasalem ! 


Lis uncle sometimes smiled at him, and observed that it 
was well that théy had left the elder behind at Alexandria. 
For the rest but little ‘conversation passed. Elisama was 
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wearied by the journey, and Helon and Sallu were silent, 
or repeated passages from the Psalms. 

At length they came in sight of Pelusium, where they 
were to meet the Phoenician caravan; and Helon rejoiced 
that he should leave the country of the grave and gloomy 
Egyptians, to te into the desert that conducted him 
to the land of his forefathers. “ 

As they made a circuit round the city, thes w outside 
one of the gates a promiscuous assemblage en, goods, 
camels, and horses. The neighing of the ptian and 
Arabian steeds pierced through the hoarser cry of the 
camels. Egyptians, Phoenicians, Syrians, Romans and 
swarthy Ethiopians, were hurfying in every direction, be- 
tween the piled up heaps of merchandise ; Greek, Aramaic, 
and Latin, were blended in one confused murmur. The 
main part of the caravan consisted of Pheenicians from 
Tyre, who, according to the custom which then prevailed, 
had carried wine in earthen jars to Egypt, where little wine 
was produced. They had gone through Alexandria to 
Memphis, and as they passed, Elisama fad agreed with 
them to be conducted from Pelusium to Gaza. They had 
just arrived from Memphis, and this was the rendezvous 
for all who wished to accompany them in their journey 
through the desert, They had purchased, to carry back 
with them, horses, cotton, and embroidered cloths, and the 
fine and costly linen of Egypt. The leader of the cara- 
van, busied with a variety of cares, briefly saluted Elisa- 
ma and Helon, and informed. them that he should depart 
on the following morning at day-break, and that the camels 
should be arranged four and four. Half the inhabitants of 
Pelusium had come out, to traffic or to gaze, and the tu- 
mult and bustle were indescribable, 

While Elisama and Helon endeavoured to find them- 

® selves a suitable lodging-place for the night, in the marshy 
land around this city, which borders on the vast sandy des- 
ert of Arabia, and Sallu was following them with the slaves, 
a well-known voice exclaimed, “ Welcome Elisama and 
Helon | Are ye also for Tyre?” It was Myron, the young 
and Greek from Alexandria, Helon’s early friend, 
who had introduced him to the knowledge of Platonism, 
and studied Plato with him in the Museum. Since his re- 
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turn to the law, Helon had purposely avoided him, and 
would willingly not have encountered him here, just as he 
was entering on his journey to Jerusalem. Myron was 
going to Damascus, and meant to accompany the caravan 
to Tyre; and although they told him that their intention 
was only to go as far as Gaza, this did not prevent his of- 
fering to join company with them to that place; and he 
made his proposal with so much of Greek urbanity that 
they knew not how to refuse. The pleasure of their soci- 
ety, he said, would save him from dying of tedium ; which, 
if he kept company any longer with the Phoenicians, who 
could talk of nothing but their merchandise, threatened to 
be more fatal than thirst to him in crossing the desert. 
“ Your oriental gravity,” said he, “ will be enlivened by 
my Grecian levity, and together we shall form the most 
agreeable party in the whole caravan.” He took the hand 
of Elisama with a smile, and the bargain was concluded. 

Long before sunrise on the following morning, the tu- 
mult of the caravan began again. Helon’s camel was 
bound behind the three camels of Elisama : Sallu led them, 
the slaves urged them on, and the three travellers mounted 
their horses. The trumpet sounded a second time as the 
signal of departure. The camels were arranged four to- 
gether, and ofr party endeavoured to place themselves as 
near as possible to the head of the line of march, to avoid 
the clouds of sand which were raised in the middle and near 
the end. Between every fifty parties, came a horse with 
a guide, and a man bearing a kettle of pitch, raised on a 
pole, which was to be kindled during the night. The prin- 
cipal guide, who had the superintendence of the whole 
caravan, rode usually in front, on a horse ee, 
soned, and accompanied by a camel which ‘his 
treasure. He was the absolute master of the whole train ; 
at his nod the blasts of the trumpet were given, and every 
one set forward or halted. A litter was borne behind him, 
in which he occasionally reposed. 

It was an hour after sunrise before all was arranged and 
the third blast ‘of the trumpet was given. 
mounted his Arabian horse, and the march began. 
sands of persons from Pelusium and the neighbourhood, 
stood by the road side, and saluted them as they departed. 
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The slaves began to sing, and the bells on the necks and 
feet of the. camels chimed between. Every thing in the 
caravan was performed in measured time, the step of the 
camels, the jingling of the bells, and the song of the slaves. 
Both men and beasts were full of alacrity, and thus, even 
in the desert, one portion of the dreary way ufter another 
is performed without tediousness. ; 

~Helon’s heart beat high with the thought that he had 
entered on the road to Jerusalem; and he could not re- 
frain from exclaiming, when the signal for the march was 
given, “ Happy are the people that know the sound of 
the trumpet.” To Myron his exclamation was unintelli- 
gible, and he continued to exercise his Attic raillery upon 
every thing around him; but Helon was too much absorb- 
ed in his own thoughts to notice him. 

The first day’s journey, as is usual with caravans, was 
very short; and they halted, after a march of an hour and 
a half, at Gerrha, where there was a fountain, by which 
they encamped,. All the press and. tumult was renewed. 
The beasts and the merchandise were placed in the mid- 
dle, and tents were erected all around, as a shelter from 
the burning heat of noon, Myron’s slave went to fetch 
wood and water: Sallu unpacked the travelling equipage 
from the camel, and the three travellers helped him to set 
up the tent. He then spread a carpet, on which Elisama 
seated himself; coverlets and mattresses were brought out 
for sleeping; and a round piece of leather, having rings 
at the circumference which can be drawn together like a 
purse by a string which runs through them. This was to 
be laid on the ground before the meat, that the dishes 
might be placed upon it, The slave had brought the 
wood—a fire was made in the sand, and the camp kettle 

upon it. 

While Sallu and the slave were preparing the meal, He- 
lon and Myron joined, Elisama in the tent. Myron’s 
slave brought a hare which he had purchased of an inhabi- 
tant of Pelusium, and was about to dress it, Elisama ob- 
served it, and joined with Sallu, who thrust the slave 
away, “exclaiming that the animal was unclean, and must 
not be dressed for food for his masters.” 
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“ Nay, what is this?” said Myron; “the game is .ex- 
cellent, and I meant it to do honour to my introduction 
into yoursociety.” 

“ We may not eat of it,” replied Elisama; “it is un- 
clean. It is forbidden in the law to eat any animal, which 
ruminates without dividing the hoof.”’* 

“ Ye are then worse off even than the Egyptians,” 
said Myron, “ who are only forbidden to eat their sacred 
animals, We Greeks are wiser than either : we eat what 
we like,” 

“ And do what ye like;” ‘interposed Helon. “ But we 
have the law.” 

* And what need,” said Myron, “ of any other law than 
that which is written in the hearts of all men?” 

“ Yet that this law, written in the heart, is not of itself 
sufficient, and does not supersede the necessity of a reveal- 
ed law, you might have learnt from your own Socrates. 
Remember what he says of his demon.” 

“ The sun is already high in the heavens,” said Elisa- 
ma, “the slaves are waiting for us with the food, and an 
old man needs rest before he undertakes a further journey.” 

The slaves brought the victuals prepared in the Jewish 
fashion, the round piece of leather was spread upon the 
ground; they sat around it, ate, and were satisfied. My- 
ron often wished to renew the conversation, but Elisama 
did not speak during the meal, and Helon was lost. in re- 
flections on the glory of his nation, and ip anticipation of 
the delight of soon standing where Abraham and had 
talked with God. 

After the meal they all laid themselves down duri 
the heat of noon. The evening came—but hardly 
the night begun, when, at the fourth hour, (about ten of 
our reckoning) the trumpets sounded for the first time. 
The tent was struck, the cameis. loaded, the travellers 
mounted their horses, each party resumed their former 
station in the line, and about midnight, after the third blast, 
they broke up from Gerrha. On account of the heat, 
caravans travel chiefly at night, and halt during the hottest 
time of the day, The march was now more orderly and 
peaceable. The flames flashed from the burning pitch- 


* Deut. xiv. 7. 
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kettles which were borne aloft, and threw their light over 
the desert. It was an attractive sight, to behold them like 
scattered suns, along a line of march extending for several 
thousand paces, and to see men and beasts travelling on- 
ward through the night by their ruddy glean. Their 
journey lay this night and every night, as far as Gaza, 
along the sea, whose distant thunder was occasionally 
heard, mingling with the songs of the slaves and the bells 
of the camels. 


a= 


ON THE STUDY OF HUMAN NATURE. 
“ The proper study of mankind is man.” 


Next to finding out the will of God, man’s highest ob- 
ject should be the study of himself. We ought to inspect 
the pages of history, not so much to gratify curiosity and 
enlarge our literary stores, as to learn the principles and 
passions of our fellow men by their words and actions. If 
we rise up from an impartial history with no augmented 
knowledge of ourselves ; with no increased conviction of 
the connexion between vice and misery, and with no 
stronger determination to resist sin, we have failed of the 
most interesting object—self-application, in order to self- 
correction. Again, we are to peruse the living world 
around us, examine the mixtures of vice and virtue in ac- 
tion, and when men are unguarded, to penetrate the “ in- 
ner circles” of their souls, in order to learn the seat and 
causes of moral disease and health, and apply to ourselves 
and others the caustic or the balm. Without some portion 
of this knowledge, poorly is a young man fitted for the 
journey of life. Many times will he have to be the dupe 
of deception and camer: many times will he embrace 
the thorn for the rose and go away with bleeding hands. 

Without a large portion of this knowledge, no one is 
qualified to guide others. How can the passions of man 
be enlisted on the side of virtue unless the seat of those 
passions be known, their nature well understood, and the 
point where to make a successful appeal to them accurate- 
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ly known? Howcan man be addressed on the meanness 
of sensual gratification, unless the power and tendency ef 
the natural appetites be first a apprehended? And 
this knowledge cannot be acquired without exertion.. A 
vague and general idea of human nature may be thrust 
upon us by mere intercourse with the world. But that ap- 
propriating acquaintance, that intuitive perception, which 
will make a man beware of pretended friendship, warmly 
reciprocate real affection, and most dexterously urge upon 
his fellows the demands of duty, is not obtained without 
vigorous effort, 

As most faithful delineations, the student of human na- 
ture has been directed to the works of Shakspeare. It is 
true, Shakspeare had an eye gifted by Providence in a 
most transcendent degree. It was familiarly conversant, 
if I may use the expression, in the dressing chamber of 
man’s soul, It could thread the folds of pure cunning, re- 
veal the secrets of avarice, and fathom the depths of am- 
bition, His vivid pencil could not only paint the tempest 
of anger—the ineffable yearnings of a mother’s love—the 
imprecations of green-eyed jealousy, and the horrors of re- 
morse, but it could discriminate with the nicest perception. 
With the most finished touches, he has described the hu- 
man soul when balanced by contending passions; he has 
seized the critical moment when virtue was subdued b 
temptation, he has marked the slow gradations with whi 
some vices advance io maturity, and the whirlpool celerity 
of others. 

But with these high excellencies he is full of conceits 
and play upon words. Notwithstanding his host of com- 
mentators, over many passages there still hangs the re 
est obscurity. And his works contain so much of indeli 
cacy and of the most disgusting obscenity, that the virtuous 
mind will always shrink back the contact. 

But the Bible undoubtedly contains the most correct 
specimens of human nature. It does what the mystic glass 
of Banquo professed to do. kt shows us our hearts with- 
out fear or favour. The Bible alone 


“ Sets down nought in malice, nought extenuates."" 
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Humar nature, deep and various as it is, is described in 
the Bible with unrivalled simplicity. No conceited antithe- 
ses, no sporting with language in order to conceal poverty 
of thought, for there is no poverty there. When the most 
boisterous passions are described, there is no swell of lan- 
guage. Scenes and circumstances, where the rhetorician 
would exhaust all his figures, are passed in co tive 
silence. Sudden reverses in the dispensations of Provi- 
dence are often mentioned only as facts, without any mo- 
ralizing upon the mutability of human life, or the bitter- 
ness of adversity. Facts are stated with great plainness 
and precision, and their effect upon men and women are 
told concisely and pointedly. 

In human productions, we are taught to admire bold 
apostrophe, artful colouring, and striking antithesis. We 
are not left to fill up the outlines and connect the facts by 
the aid of our imaginations. This is done to our hands. 
But the Bible is a compend of facts and principles. Unos- 
tentatiously related, with no direct appeal to our sympa- 
thies, they produce a mightier effect. The sublimity of 
heroic action, the tenderness of maternal affection, the ex- 
ultation of religious hope, are seen in actual experience. 
The story of Joseph and his brethren is a simple narrative, 
but it is pourtrayed with a masterly pen. Human feeling 
flows in a broad and deep current, but it is transparent 
and pure. The partiality of a doating father, the malig- 
nancy of envy turning a deaf ear to the imploring earnest- 
ness of a brother, the station to which virtue and industry, 
with the approving smile of heaven, can raise a friendless 
young man—the eloquence of Judah, that overwhelming 
scene, when Joseph could no longer refrain himself; the 
love of the patriarch for little Benjamin, all are told with 
inimitable simplicity and nature. Let a person sit down 
and read this delightful narrative in connexion, and if he 
can rise and not have his soul melted with tenderness—his 
curiosity excited by all the magic of a dramatic scene, and 
his heart affected with admiration at the mercy and Provi- 
_— of God, I envy notthe marble of which his heart is 
made. 

in the second book of Samuel there is a most touchine 
notice of a mother’s love. No affection of humanity is so 
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unyielding as a mother’s aflection for her children. It is 
entwined in the very ligaments of her heart. Oh, it clings 
there, death alone can tear it away. There is a hidden 
meaning in the lines of her face, there is a yearning in the 
depths of her bosom, which rhetoric has no combination to 
describe. The following passage speaks to the heart.— 
“ And Kispah the daughter of Aiah took sackcloth and 
spread it for her upon the rocks, from the beginning of har- 
vest until water dropped upon them out of heaven, and suf- 
fered neither the birds of the air to rest upon them by day 
nor the beast of the field by night.” B. B. E. 


THE POMEGRANATE. 


The tree which bears this name, grows in Persia, Ara- 
bia, Egypt and Palestine. It is nota tall tree, and ata 
little distance from the ground, shoots out into a multitude 
of branches ; in consequence of which, it is considered by 
some merely a shrub, The fruit it bears is very beautiful 
to the eye, and pleasant to the palate ; it is about the size 
of a large apple, say, two or three inches in diameter, and 
is encircled at the upper part with something resembling a 
crown. At first it exhibits a green appearance, but in 
August and September, it appears of a reddish colour ap- 
proximating to a brown; the rind is thick and hard, but 
easily broken. The interior of the pomegranate is. of a 
yellow colour. There seems to be a number of internal 
rinds, which are soft and rich, and afford a juice, which 
from its effect on the palate may be called bitter-sweet.— 
The seeds are sometimes white, and sometimes purple. 
Numb. xx: 5. Deut. viii: 8. The artificial pomegra- 
nates, made to resemble the natural ones, were no small 
ornament, Ex. xxviii: 33,34. 1 Kings vii: 18.—Jaha. 


INSECTS. 


We have no data, (says an ingenious writer from whom 
this article is abridged,) enabling us to ascertain, with any 
Vol. VIII. No. 6. 17 
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degree of accuracy, the actual number of species of insects 
distributed over the surface of our globe ; but it is, doubt- 
less, regulated, in a great degree, by that of plants. We 
should first, then, endeavour to gain some just notion on 
that head. Von Decandolle conjectures that the number 
of the species of plants, (60,000 being already known,) 
may be somewhere between 110,000 and 120,000. Of 
these, mosses, lichens, and sea weeds are exempt from the 
attack of insects ; yet on the other hand, a vast: number, 
and particularly tropical plants, are inhabited by several 
species. It will perhaps assist us in our calculation from 
this source, to compare the number of the species of in- 
sects already discovered in Britain, with that of its phanero- 
gamous plants, their favorite dwelling place. The latter 
amount to only 1500, while the former are more than 
10,000, nearly seven insects to one plant. Multiplying then 
the number of species of plants by seven, we might be sup- 
to approximate to the number of species of insects. 
To estimate them therefore at 400,000 will not be thought 
extravagant ; especially:when we reflect how much greater 
attention has been paid to the collection of plants, than to 
thai of insects, and that 100,000 specics of the latter may 
be supposed already to have a place in our cabinets, 
Insects, there is good reason to believe, possess all the 
ordinary senses. That they can see, touch, taste, and 
smell, no one denies. Some, however, have thought them 
deprived of hearing; but numerous observations prove 
the contrary. Flies, (seys Kirby,) I have observed, at 
brisk and distinct sounds, move al! their legs ; and spiders 
will quit their prey, and retire to their hiding places. In- 
sects that live in society give notice of intended move- 
ments, or assemble their citizens for emigration by a cer- 
tainhum. Brunelli kept and fed several grasshoppers in a 
closet, which were very merry, and continued singing al} 
the day; but a rap atthe door would stop them instantly. 
ractice he learned to imitate their chirping: when 
he did this at the door, at first a few would answer him in 
a low note, and then the whole party would take up the 
tune and sing with all their might. 
Besides receiving notices from the atmosphere of sounds, 
the antennz, (or horns) are probably the organs by which 
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insects can discover alterations pron ity mt foretell, 
by certain prognostics, when a change of weather is 
pahaching: ¢ Bees possess this faculty in ao admirable rd 
gree. When engaged in their daily labours, if a shower is 
approaching, though we can discern no signs of it, they 
foresee it, and return suddenly to their hives. If they 
wander far from: home, and do not return till late in the 
evening, it is a prognostic to be depended upon, that the 
following day will be fine: but if they remain near their 
habitations, and are seen frequently going and returning, 
although no other indication of wet should be discovera- 
ble, clouds will soon arise, and rain come on, 


——— 
—— 


THE DANGERS OF THE YOUNG. 
No. L. 


Une of the greatest dangers of the young, arises from 
their own belief that they are in no danger. They have 
“had little experience of the deceitfulness of the world, the 
power of temptation, and the evils resulting from a course 
of sin; and they are too little accustomed to reflection, to 
come to the truth on these painful subjects, till bitter expe- 
rience has taught them. Hence they are led to think 
themselves in no danger, and commence their voyage on 
the boisterous ocean of life, under the impression of per- 
fect security. The result of this fancied security is, they 
cast off fear, and restrain prayer ; become thoughtless and 
inconsiderate ; and rashly take steps, or plunge into cours- 
es, which, unless abandoned, will be sure to ruin them.— 
The characters of persons are usually formed, and their fu- 
ture destinies marked out for them, in youth. And in this 
evil world, unless they proceed with extreme caution and 
watchfulness, the whcie is quite as likely to be commenced 
wrong, as right. Youth is therefore a most critical period, 
in which, more perhaps than at any other, persons are lia- 
ble to take steps which can never be retrieved. Hence, 
fancicu security at this period of life, the tendency of which 
eap only be to throw them off their guard, and lull them 
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into a deceitful slumber, is of all things most to be ditead- 
ed. To feel in no danger is to be in the greatest danger. 
And yet, this is almost always the case with the young. 
They fancy themselves secure, and feel in no danger, aud 
plunge along, without regard to the warnings of others, or 
to those miserable consequences of their presumption, 
Which they will soon find to be inevitable. 

The young are in danger of imbibing false principles, 
especially on the subject of refigion. As they come to 
years of understanding, and mingle with the world, they 
will fall into the company of those who have imbibed such 
principles, and who will endeavour to instil them iuto the 
minds of others. Or they will become acquainted with 
books, in which false principles are inculcated. Or they 
will be led to adopt them, from their own redections, and 
from the suggestions of their evil hearts.—They will be 
led to question their own native depravity, and their need 
of being “ born again,” in order to see the kingdom of God. 
They possess fair moral characters, in the estimation of 
men, and they flatter themselves that these will be sum- 
cient to recommend them to the divine favor and blessing, 
And in order to retain this good opinion of themselves, 
they will be likely. to fix upon a wrong standard of movals. 
Tastead. of taking for a standard the holy law of God, in all 
its breadth, and strictness, and purity ; they will adopt 
the customs and maxims of the world, and will feel quite 
satisfied in conforming to these. But of all the false prin- 
ciples to which the young are exposed, none, I think, is so 
dangerous as that, which denies the future punishment of 
the wicked. While persons believe, that the deaunciations 
of Divine wrath against the wicked, with which the Scrip- 
tures abound, will be executed upon them in the future 
State; they will be subject to strong restraints, and can 
scarcely be easy in a course of sin. But when they come to 
reject this important truth, and to believe that the righteous 
and the wicked, the good and the bad, will be treated alike 
in the other world, as they are to a certain extent in this ; 
then all restraint will be removed; the reins will be thrown 
on the neck of appetite; and (unless the persons in ques- 
tion are a great deal better. than their principles,) they will 
soon be found upon the high road to ruin.—False religious 
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principles, such as those here spoken of, the young are al- 
ways in danger of embracing. They are in danger of em- 
bracing them, because they will be urged upon them with 
much insinuation and address—because they are exactly 
suited to the evil propensities of the unrenewed beart— 
and, especially, because they free the young, thoughtless 
sinner from restraint, and flatter him with the hepes of 
peace, while he yields to the impulse of every unkallowed 
lust and passion which are excited in his breast. 

Aud young persons are in danger, not only of imbibing 
false principles, but of becoming in a manner unprinci- 
pled—of commencing their career in life, without any fiz- 
ed principles to guide and govern them in passing through 
it. ‘They are destitute not only of the fear of God, but of 
those principles of honour and benesty, and of that regard 
for the good of society, and for their own respectability, 
usefulness, and happiness, which, in mere worldly men, have 
someiimes been sufficient to form valuable citizens and es- 
teemed friends. When young persons come in this way 
upon the stage of life, there is no telling where they will 
be drivea, Without rudder or compass, they are the sport 
of every gust of passion which chances to blow. They 
will be governed mostly by appetite and feeling. Present 
desire must be gratified, or present conyenience consulted, 
whatever conscience may dictate, or whatever consequen- 
ces may he sure to result. Thousands are dashing along 
through the world in this manner, and many of the young 
are in daager of being captivated and ruined by their ex- 
ample, 

The young are in danger from the influence of pride.— 
Tt is pride which renders them self-willed, and untractable. 
It is hard for them to yield or submit. They have set out 
on a favorite project, and, right or wrong, é¢ must go; for 
to relinquish it would be a virtual confession that they were 
not infallible, and would be too humiliating for their pride. 
It is pride too, which readers them so unwilling to take ad- 
vice, When they knowso much themselves, why should they 
be at the trouble of asking or receiving advice from ethers ? 
Or if advice is sought, it must be from their compasions in 
youth, and net from those who are advanced in life, and 
experienced in the affairs of men. These are regarded as 

17* 
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imeompetent advisers ; and if they drop a word of counsel, 
their judgment is undervalued, and their motives suspect- 
ed, and that is attributed often to the squeamishness of age, 
or to an improper interference with their concerns, or to a 
wish to abridge them of their liberties, which was said 
from a most anxious desire to promote their good.—I do 
not give this as a description of all the young ; but that it 
is applicable to many in youth, the observation, and possi- 
bly the experience, of my readers will testify. 

Young persons are in danger also from the influence of 
Bad company. As they grow to an age to mingle with the 
world, they will be led, partly from necessity, and partly 
from choice, to associate with others, and to choose their 
companions and their friends, And from a variety of cau- 
ses, they will be in danger, at this critical age, of falling in- 
to sinful company. There will be many who will stand 
ready to entice them into such company, and the native 
evil of their hearts will lead them rather to prefer it. But 
if they fall into the snare, they cannot escape uninjured, if 
they are not finally ruined. The character of a persoti 
will be estimated, and may be known, by the company he 
keeps. If this be refined, he will be refined; or if this be 
serious, he will be serious; or, if this be lew, and vulgar, 
and vicious, he will be so too. He will gradually assimi- 
late, in his views, feelings, conversation, and manners, to 
those whom he chooses as his companions and friends. 
“ He that walketh with wise men shall be wise; but the 
companion of fools shall be destroyed.” The young per- 
son, who falls into sinful company, must endeavour, of 
course, to please his company ; and in order for this, he 
must go with them, and render himself as vile as they. 

The young often mistake, in regard to those whose es- 
teem and favor it becomes them to seek. They must se- 
cure the approbation of their sinful companions, they think, 
at all sacrifices, and at alt hazards. They lose everything, 
if they forfeit this. But do they not mistake in regard to 
this subject? Do they not value the favor of the wicked 
too highly, and pay for it at too dear a rate? How much, 
let me ask, is it worth? And of what permanent advan- 
tage can it be to them ?—The esteem of the wise and the 
good, of the serious and virtuous part of the community, 
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will be of real advantage. This it becomes them to seek 
and secure. But too often they think very lightly of this, 
and prefer to it the favor of a mere rabble. 

Young persons are in danger, from an inordinate love of 
pleasure. And by pleasure I mean, not that calm and sel- 
id pleasure, witich results from the quiet of home, from re- 
fined conversation, from the pursuits of learning, and the 
approbation of conscience. In this sense, none can be in- 
jured by a love of pleasure. But the pleasure to which I 
refer, and which is often so tempting to the young, is that 
noisy, boisterous pleasure, which more properly falls under 
the name of mirth. This kind of pleasure is sought, not 
in the peacefal shades of retirement, but in scenes of 
amusement and dissipation—not in the society of the wise 
and good, but in the company of the vain, the thoughtless, 
and the vicious. When the young hear the loud laugh and 
the merriment of such persons, they are apt to mistake it 
for true happiness. They are tempted to make the exper- 
iment, and taste the enjoyment for themselves. And 
when once they become entangled, it is hard for them to 
escape. They are led along, from step to step, till their 
whole souls become absorbed in the love and pursuit of 
sinful pleasures. No sooner is one scene of mirth and fol- 
ly past, than another is contrived, and thus, in the whirl of 
dissipation, the most important period of their existence is 
worse than wasted. 

Young persons are farther in danger, of making a false 
and ruinous estimate of the world. They are in danger of 
loving it too well—of pursuing it with inordinate ardor— 
of trusting to it as their portion—of seeking and expecting 
their happiness from it. They have had little experience 
of the disappointments and miseries of the world, Hope 
paints the future in glowing colours, and they rush forward 
to grasp the shadow which is presented before them. How 
many are there, who have thought and felt just as the 
young now do, in regard to this subject, who have mourn- 
ed at last their disappointment, and confessed that they 
have pursued a miserable portion >—And the young 
a false estimate not only upon the value of the world, but 
also upon its duration. They think nothing of leaving it— 
put the day of their dissolution at a great distance—and make 
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their calculations, and shape their pursuits as though their 
life on earth were certain and long. But how often, amidst 
their golden dreams, disease invades, the destroyer comes, 
and their hopes and expectations are swept away ? 

The dangers of the young, it will be seen, are numerous 
and great. The avenues are many, and wide open, into 
which, if they enter, they are probably undone. The 
paths are many, and easy of access, which will lead them 
down to vice, and ignominy, and poverty, and wreteched- 
ness, in the present life, and to everlasting perdition be- 
yond the grave. “ Wide is the gate, and broad is the way, 
which leadeth to destruction, and many there be that go in 
thereat.” Yes, notwithstanding all have intended 10 es- 
cape, the words of our Saviour have been true in every 
age— many there be that go in thereat.” Mauy are en- 
snared, and stumble, and perish. 


MENTOR. 


THE CONTRAST. 
CHAPTER VI. 


(Continued from page 164.) 


“ How different will be the dying reflections of that parent, whose 
‘earnest endeavours have been unhappily defeated by the subsequent 
and voluntary perversion of his child, from him, who will reasonably 
aggravate his pangs, by asorying ‘the sins of his neglected child, ie 
the number of his own transgressions !” H. Mors. 


Religious Education—Evil of inconsistency in Church Members—Tra- 
gedy | ome by a hove con Elworthy’s iliness—Address to her 
y overkeard---Unexpected advice--Mrs. El- 

nae 8 letter. 





It is an abundant source of consolation to a Christian 
parent that the religious education of his child has not been 
neglected; that while he has been anxious to fit him for a 
station in this life, he has not omitted to train him for the 
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world to come. The pious Mrs, Elworthy was comforted 
wy this thought. In conjuuction with her dear partner, she 
had pressed upon the mind of her son the importance of 
the one thing needful. As soon as he could speak she 
taught him to utter a prayer, and by degrees, to repeat 
hymns and other compositions which were likely to be re- 
tained in his memory. He was taken to the house of God, 
and became the constant subject of prayer in the family ; as 
he grew up, he was appointed to read sometimes the hymn, 
and at others the chapter that he might be initiated in the 
things of the kingdom of God. He was then desired to 
write his thoughts upon some text of scripture, and at length 
produced a sermon upon a given passage. By these means 
he acquired a knowledge of the word of life, but alas! it 
was knowledge that, being external, only puffed up, and al- 
though appearances were favorable, yet they were not to 
be depended upon. His removal from home was ap event 
that was to prove his character, and it did prove it. When 
he first heard Freeman converse he was shocked. Hith- 
erto he had been totally unaccustomed to profane oaths and 
lewd discourse. The conversation he had listened to at 
home, was connected with heavenly things: but now, 
arava, excess, dissipation, were the favorite themes. 

e soon began to hearas a critic, found fault with the 
style or manner of the preacher, wanted to hear somethi 
new, and heaped up to himself teachers, having itching 
ears. His careless behaviour in the house of was ob- 
servable and became a subject of grief to many. 

One thing that accelerated his declension from the right 
way, was the inconsistent conduct of some that belonged to 
the place of enters f that he attended, and they were mem- 
bers of the Church!! When the sermon was over they re- 
turned home, but not to meditate, not to converse upon the 
word of God; no, it was to notice some peculiar expres- 
sion; it was to descant upon the dress of some of the hear- 
ers; it was to complain of the length of the sermon, or, 
that there was nothing new in it. Visitors would some- 
times arrive, and then scandal and defamation came forth. 
Report say they and we will report it; in a word, the un- 
scriptural conduct of these pretended saints, these unhal- 

lowed, unworthy partakers of the Lord’s supper, by dis- 
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gusting the mind of Elworthy, lowered the importance of 
aipion: and he thought less and less of its magnitude eve- 


Ty Gay. 

It has often been observed, after the tragedy comes a 
farce. Might not this be said frequently upon the Lord’s 
day ? when the truly tragic scenes have been depicted, the 
tragic scenes of our blessed Lord’s agony ; his incompara- 
ble sufferings in Gethsemane; the unparalleled indignity 
at the bar of Pilate which he endured, the mockings, the 
buflettings, the taunts, the reproaches, and, to crown all, 
the painful, shameful, lingering death of the Cross to which 
he submitted ; the thrilling, heart-rending cry in the hour 
of his greatest conflict and desertion ; My God! My God! 
why hast thu forsaken me? How many weep at the re- 
cital preparatory to the laugh which is to follow! Yes, 
they weep, but they are not such tears as angels weep: 
yes, they weep, but they are not the tears of the humble 
penitent; not the tears of the heart melted by love divine, 
they are the tears of the crocodile ; they weep with the 
church that they may laugh with the world, they hear of 
the meekness, and mildness of the Son of God, that they 
May return home and indulge their rage, their anger, thei 
slander, their evil speaking! The tragedy is over, the 
comic scenes are introduced ; the tragic dress is thrown 
off, the Pantomimic apparel is put on, thus they exhibit a 
striking illustration of the plain, but forcible saying which 
contains in it a severe censure on the one hand, and whole- 
some instruction on the other, ‘ Saints abroad, devils at 
home?’ 

It has been remarked already, that the conduct of El- 
worthy had affected the spirits of his fond parent. Her 
strength declined, her worldly comforts were withered ; 
she had no husband to encourage her. In losing him, her 
best earthly friend was removed! To complain to others 
of her child, she could not, and therefore she bore her 
grief secretly. Yet she had a friend, into whose ear she 
could utter the plaintive tale and the mournful recital of 
her woe. She hada friend whose advice she could freely 
ask and on whose assistance she could confidently rely.— 
He wasa tried, an approved friend ; the same in adversity 
as in prosperity ; the same in sickness as in health, This 
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friend never slighted ber, never refused his aid. He was 
the friend of her youth, the friend of advancing years, an 
Almighty, everlasting friend, in was God. 

Removed into the country, she now and then received a 
visit from her son, and she embraced those opportunities of 
speaking to him freely and affectionately upon the subject 
of religion. But he observed a sullen silence, nor could 
she draw the least favorable circumstance except a tear 
that now and then wandered from his eye, and which he 
endeavoured to repress. “ All I can cleave to, said she to 
him, is the confidenceI have had in the truth, that you are 
in the hands of God ; that you are and have been the sub- 
ject of many earnest prayers; and that the sentiments 
which, in early life, were impressed upon your memory, 
cannot be altogether obliterated ; censcience, my dear son, 
may be for a time stupified, but it will at length awake 
and speak in notes of thunder, Hear, O! hear its voice 
now, ‘This is the day of salvation, this the golden oppor- 
tunity, while life and breath and being last. Should I 
never address you more, remember that I have led you in 
the good and the right path, Strive then to enter in at the 
strait gate, for many will seek to enter in and shall not be 
able,” she ceased, and Elworthy took his leave. 

As he returned home, he revolved in his mind past events 
and present circumstances. At one moment he resolved to 
alter his conduct to renounce his associates and to have 
nothing further to do with Freeman; then he began to re- 
flect on the reproaches he would receive, and the ridicule 
and scorn he would experience. He knew that excesses 
had already injured his health, and nearly exhausted his 
resources, and a text of Scripture darted into his mind and 
stood like an angel with a drawn sword before him, “ what 
fruit hadst thou in those things of which thou art now 
ashamed for the end of those things is death!” Ah said he, 
“1 feel that the way of transgressors is hard. I am in this 
way but how to retreat, Oh! there’s the difficulty! He 
spoke this in so loud a tone of voice, that a plain looking 
man who was on the other side of the hedge heard him dis- 
tinctly, and exclaimed, “ Why, escape for thy life, look not 
behind thee, neither stay thou in all the plain, escape to 
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the mountain, to the mountain, my young man lest thou 
be consumed.” 

Astonished, surprised, and confounded, Elworthy 
halted. 

“ Did you speak to me ?” 

* Certainly young man, I see you are in difficulty ; you 
are gone from the path, take my advice, Go to your 
heavenly Father and say, I have siuned against heaven 
and before thee, Go and ask him for mercy and pardon 
and eternal life, Go now, delay not, for time is departing 
and eternity is hastening on.” 

“ Piay what is your name,” 

“ Name, young man, why that’s no matter, but thank God 
I am not ashamed ef my name, though I am of my sins, my 
name is John Holmly,! am a labouring man and | live in 
the cottage just at the eighth mile stone, Poor in this 
world, but, blessed be the Lord, rich in faith and an heir of 
the Kingdom.” 

“ Thank you,” said Elworthy, “for your good advice.” 

“ You are right welcome, and I wish you good night, God 
bless you and your parents too.” 

Elworthy passed on and sighed deeply. “ Parents! 
Ah! I shall be soon left destitute of both. My father gone 
already, my mother following him rapidly. I shall have 
none to comfort me, none to advise, none to help me !” 

The lark was now soaring high and chanting its evening 
song, the sun was just sinking into the western ocean, all 
around was silent and tranquil, favourable to reflection, 
nothing to disturb save the gentle rustling of the leaves 
and the waving of the yellow corn nearly ripe for the 
sickle. 

“ Escape for thy life,” repeated Elworthy, “like Let I 
am in the midst of Sodom too, my life, my soul in danger, 
fool that I have been to listen to that base despiser of that 
which is good, and to follow him in all his infamous prac- 
tices, but I must escape from his grasp.” The words of 
the honest labourer constantly sounded in his ear. He 
arrived home but not to rest, for he was constantly inter- 
rupted by the words “ Escape, Escape.” 

The illness of Mrs, Elworthy continued to increase.— 
Her Physician at length declared that nothing more could 
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be done tor her’ She received the intimation with all the 
calmness and resignation of a Christian. After she re- 
viewed the past days of her life, the period of her con- 
version to God, the gracious providences that had followed 
her, the comforts that had sweetened her path, and though 
she wept, it was when she was overpowered by the good- 
ness of God, and melted by the sunshine of his presence. 
The removal of her dear departed husband did indeed ap- 
pear to her mysterious. It was an event that was con- 
tinually present in her thought, and she found it, at times, 
a difficulty to say, “I know O Lord that thy judgments 
are right,” yet when she considered the end, when she con- 
templated, wisdom, power, and goodness, combined with 
faithfulness as engaged to bless and save her ; that all af- 
flictions were light when compared with eternal glory, the 
thought soothed her spirits, strengthened her faith, and 
tuned her lips to sing, “ He hath done all things well.”— 
But her son lay near her heart, and although weak and 
exhausted, she resolved, if her strength would allow, to ad- 
dress a letter to him. After some days she despatched 
the following : 


“My dear dear Son, 

The light of this world is rapidly closing on me, and soon, 
very soon, this world will be nothing to me. I am prepa- 
ring to leave it, but in doing this, I cast my eyes.upon you, 
once a fruitful source of my earthly happiness; witha 
mother’s fondness, I gazed upon you when cradled in my 
arms, I caught your eager endeavour to pronounce my 
name, I prayed for you, instructed you, committed you to 
God, intreated you to seek him, to honour him, to devote 
yourself to him for ever and ever. Why, O why have you 
forsaken him. What have you gained by neglecting him. 
Return to him, your mother intreats you to do this. Your 
allicted dying mother * ®* * * * * 
* * er * * * * * * 


I resume my pen, a little revived like the expiring flame 
that yet quivers in the socket. Forsake, my dear son, the 
society of the vicious and the abandoned, the unholy and 
the profane. They have ruined many, and will be the 
ruin of numbers more. Their end is destruction, their 

Vou. VIII. No. 6. 18 
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glory is in their shame, pray earnestly to God for his grace 
to assist you, for without that you can do nothing. 

As to myself I can rejoice in the pleasing delightful pros- 
pect of an exceeding and eternal weight of glory, absent 
from the body, I shall be present with the Lord, De- 
lightful thought ! 


“O glorious hour, O blest abode, 
I shall be near and like my God! 
And flesh and siv no more control, 
The sacred pleasures of my soul.” 


Farewell, my dear Henry, remember 
Your affectionate mother, 
Hannan Etworray.” 
( To be continued.) 


—_—— 


LIFE LIKE A FLOWER. 


Tuene are but few people, comparatively speaking, whe 
form a correct estimate of life. The young especially are 
accustomed to regard their present existence, as a contin- 
ued round of enjoyment, scarcely ever to close. The sa- 
cred writers treat this subject, as they do all others, with 
the greatest accuracy. They all testify, that the present 
life is frail and uncertain. Job elegantly compares man to 
a flower. You have loved to mark the flowers as they ap- 
pear in beautiful succession, affording au interesting dis- 
play of the divine goodness, It has delighted you to think, 
that there is not one of those lovely visitants, who does 
not show, ‘in freckle, streak, or stain,’ some 


‘ Touch of his unrivalled pencil, 
“Who wore the platted thorns on bleeding brows.’ 


But who has not regretted, that the flowers are as tran- 
sient as they are beautiful? ‘They often blossom in the 
morning, and wither ere the evening. Thus it is with 
man; he “comes up like a flower, and is cut down; he 
fleeth also as a shadow, and continueth not.” 

Yes, our life is not only as the flower that quickly fades, 
but as the shadow that is gone almost immediately as it is 
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seen. “ What is our life? It is as the vapour which con- 
tinueth but a little moment. and then passeth away.” 
“* They shall seek me,” says Job, referring to his friends 
and his neighbours, “ in the morning, and I shall not be.” 
Year steals away imperceptibly after year, till all are gone, 
and we enter on the world from whence we shall never 
return. Continuance, is a word which is not written on 
any thing beneath the skies, 

And is life then so poor and so momentary a thing, as to 
be justly comparable to the fading flower, and to the fleet- 
ing shadow ? O then, let us begin to live to some purpose— 
let us begin to live without any longer delay. O how 
many more than golden periods have been misimproved, 
and even thrown away! We have existed from our birth, 
but alas! we have not always lived. Ono! Ye days, in 
which we have held no converse with God—which have 
been distinguished by no gratitude or love, or exemplary 
devotedness to his glory, to whom we are indebted for 
“ life and breath, and all things,”—whilst ye revolved, we 
4id not live, we were dead whilst we lived. Now let us 
begin to live indeed! No longer let us delay attention to 
the things that make for our peace, lest “ wisdom should 
be pusted out of life.” What our hand “ findeth to do, let 
us do it with our might; there is no work or device in the 
grave,” whither we are hastening. 

Reader, arise this moment, go to thy heavenly Father, 
confess thy transgressions, and supplicate his mercy. Fly 
for refuge—yes, fly, (time will soon be all gone for ever!) 
to lay hold on the refuge set before you in the gospel. No 
man can properly be said to live, who is not living for 
eternity. And no man is living for eternity, who does not 
five a life of faith on the Son of Ged. Go to him imme- 
diately ; commit thy soul into his dear faithful hands; he 
will m no wise cast thee oat. This is his own gracious 
Janguage. Part with all for the Pearl of great price, and 
thou wilt be enriched for ever. Then, then indeed, thou 
suayest exclaim, 


‘ Should earth’s vain treasures all depart, 
Of this dear gift possessed ; 

J'1) bind it to my joyful heart, 
And be for ever blest.’ 





Youthful Sins.—Strain at a Gnat. 


YOUTHFUL SINS. 
“ Remember not the sins of my youth,” 


Yours is the period of thoughtlessness and inexperi- 
ence. It is often passed away without profit, without 
much good acquired by us or conferred upon others, The 
first years are devoted to childish toys and recreations. 
The term of apprenticeship is spent by many in the sinful 
amusements of the day. F aults are excused by equivoca- 
tion and lying. Tempted by others, the youth is some- 
times induced to purloin his master’s goods, to steal from 
the till, to run into debt, to imitate the foolish fashions of 
the day, to break the Sabbath, to associate with bad com- 
panions, to swear profanely, to talk obscenely, and to de- 
ride that which is good! The soul, the immortal soul, is 
an objeet ef secondary concern, if of any concern at all. 
Studies are neglected, conscience is slighted, its admoni- 
tious are disregarded, the word of God is heard without 
attention, and prayer is totally neglected. 

Such is frequently, and such will be the conduct until 
reflection commences, and the youth communes with his 
own heart, and his spirit makes diligent search; until he 
thinks on his ways and becomes sensible of the evils of his 
heart and the iniquities of his life. Then he will direct 
his prayer to God and say, “ Remember not the sins of 
my youth.” Reader did you ever use such a prayer? 
Did you ever ponder the path of your feet ? Examine this 

* part of Scripture—go and survey your life—go and confess 
your sins——go and seek salvation—go and join yaurself to 
the Lord in aa everlasting covenant. 


“ Which strain at a gnat, and swallow a camel.” — 
Matt. xxiii. 24. ; 


“T nts clause should be translated, ye strain out the gnat, 
but ye swallow down the camel. ‘ Ye strain at the gnat,’ 
conveys no sense, indeed it is likely to have been at first 
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an error of the press, at fur out, which on examination I 
find escaped in the edition of 1611, and has been regular- 
ly continued since.”—Dr, A. Clarke. . 

“In those hut countries,” says Servius, speaking of the 
East, “ gnats are very apt to fall into wiae, if it be not 
carefully covered; and passing the liquor through a strain- 
er, that po guat or part of one might remain, became a 
proverb for exacmess about litde matters. In Matt, xxiii. 
24, the proverbial expression of carefully, straiving out a 
little fly from the liquor to be drank, and yet swallowing a 
coumad, satinonias dont thn Scribe awe, Fitelibae alleonaa to 
scruple little things, and yet disregarded those of the great- 
est moment.” —Harris, G, U. 


== 
THE SAPPHIRE, 


Néxt to the diamond in hardness and value, should be 
placed the Sapphire. Like several others of the gems, it 
is found of various colors. The prevailing color of that 
variety to which the name more appropriately belongs, is 
bine, Other varieties have the same colors and names, 
with minerals of less value, 

Those precious stones, says Cleaveland, which are em- 
ployed in jewelry, were formerly distributed into different 
species, accordivg to. their colors ; hence all red gems, pos- 
sessing a certain degree of harduess were called rubies ; 
the blue, sapphires; the yellow, tepazes ; the green, eme- 
ralds ; and as the best rubies, sapphires, &e. came from 
India, they were called oriental. Hence the terms orien- 
tal aud occidental are now employed not to desigoate min- 
erals as having come from the cast or west, but as denoting 
their greater or less value. 

The énest Sapphires come from Ava, Pegu, and lon. 
The red Sapphire is most highly esteemed, its value bei 
sometimes at least equal to that of a diamond of the same 
size. The blue has the second, and the yeHow, the third 
rank, A Sapphire, weighimg ten carats, is considered to 
be worth fifty guineas. Among the crown jewels of 
J rance is a chrystal of Sapphire, weighing 166 carats. 

18* 





Winter Eventigsin [celand. 


WINTER EVENINGS IN ICELAND. 


A winter evening in an Icelandic family presents a scene 
in the h interesting and pleasing. Between 
three and four o’clock the lamp is hung up in the principal 
apartment, and all the’ members of the family take their 
stations with their work in theif hands. One of the family 
advances to a seat near the lamp, and reads aloud. Being 
but badly supplied with printed books, the Icelanders aré 
under the necessity of copying sdch as they ean borrow. 
The reader is frequently interrupted either by the head or 
some intelligent member of the family, who make remarks 
or propose questions on what is read, to exrcise the inge- 
buity of the children and servants. 

In some houses the Sagas (or historical poems) are re- 
peated by heart, and instances are not uncommon of itine- 
rants gaining a livelihood during the winter, by staying at 
different farms till they have exhausted their stock of know- 

. The custom above described appears to have ex- 
isted from time immemorial. 

Instead of the Sagas, some of the more pious, substitute 
the Scriptures, particularly the historical books. At the 
conclusion of the family labours, which are frequently con- 
tinued till near midnight, the family join in singing a psalm 
or two; after which, a chapter from some book of devo- 
tiom is read, if the family are not in possession of a Bible ; 
but where this sacred book exists it is preferred to every 
other. ‘The head of the family then prays, and the exer- 
cise concludes with a psalm. When an Ieelander awakes, 
he doves not salute any person who may liave slept in the 
room with him, but hastens to the door, and, lifting up his 
hands towards heaven, adores him who made the heavens 
and the earth, the author and preserver of his being, and 
the source of every blessing. He then returns into the 
house, and salutes every one he meets, with “God grant 
you a good day.”—Dr. Henderson. 
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LETTER FROM A LADY AT THE WEST TO HER 
BROTHER IN COLLEGE. . 


Mr. Ep:ror.—Permit me to preface this letter with a 
few brief remarks. I am sure sir, you would esteem it no 
small reward for your editorial labours, could you see with 
how much eagerness “ the Guardian and Monitor” is re- 
ceived and read by many of the younger and more impor- 
. tant class of the community. What can be a more ite 
source of pleasurable feelings to the benevolent mind, than 
to behold a circle of young immortals abandoning their mer- 
ry sports and cheerful amusements, for the perusal of a new 
“ Guardian?” Who would not be delighted, as I have — 
frequently been, to see the young prattler’s eye brighten, 
and its rosy countenance glow with the liveliest emotions 
of joy, on being presented with a new number of your in- 
teresting publication ? 

I believe, sir, that very few periodical works, of this 
country, are destined to exert a more important and sala- 
tary influence upon the future character of this people, 
than “the Guardian and Monitor.” It begins at the very 
foundation. It has kindled in many a youthful breast, the 
first desires for literary and scientific acquirements, which 
may continue to strengthen, until they shall have urged on 
their possessor to the very foremost rank antong their ¢o- 
temporaries. Many who had always loathed the sight of 
a book, have had their attention attracted, by the interest- 
ing anecdotes and dialogues of the Guardian, and have 
thus acquired a taste for reading, that will be more valua- 
ble to them, than millions of silver and gold. And, what 
is far more important, religious instruction, that may prove 
the salvation of the soal, has been communicated to man 
in the alluring form of colloquy or dialogue; who 
never have received it from any other source; and if they 
had, would have suffered it to pass through their minds like 
the keel through the waves, without leaving any lasting 


ression. 
 patieetibeld Wy thiy ebvaéisatl that a work fraught with 
so many rich blessings, ought to receive more attention, I 
send you the following letter, (which has been left at my 
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disposal,) praying that it may awaken in the rising genera- 
tion, more correct and vivid ideas of the wnahappy moral 
condition of our relations and friends at the west, and 
that it may make the young in this part of the country feel 
more sensibly, than their fathers have done, the strong ob- 
ligations they are under to supply our new settlements 


with the precious privileges of the gospel. 


LETTER. 

My Dear Brother—Iu.my former letters I have been 
careful to give you full and particular accounts of my situ- 
ation and prospects as it regards the perishable things of 
this world, Ihave told you, that we have erected our 
house on a fertile, salubrious, and delightful spot, near the 
banks of the Illinois. You have been repeatedly inform- 
ed that we were in good health, that we are abundantly 
alps yg in almost every effort to consummate our eurth- 
ly bliss, by increasing the sources of wealth, and that 
nature, with the assistance of art, is yielding, in the great- 
est profusion, all the aecessaries, with many of the luxu- 
ries of life. 

But dear brother, although I have lived more than six 
years in a dark, moral wilderness, which no ray of heaven- 
ly light has been able to penetrate, still you bave heard 
but little respecting my moral condition, and prospects for 
eternity. I can now assure you, that I feel most criminal- 
ly guilty for my long silence on this subject, especially as 
you have so frequemtly requested a full account of my 
situation in this respect. 1 have been thus negligent, not 
because I was unwilling to gratify your wishes, but because 
I have been so completely engiossed with the cares of this 
enticing world, that I have thought and felt but little for 
any thing beyond the fleeting scenes of time, and I have 
been loath to pain you with the truth, 

Dear brother, bear with me, while I make a full disclo- 
sure of my feelings and forlorn condition; for sileace has 
now become intolerable. 

It will afford relief to unbosom myself to one, who has 
ever been ready to sympathize with me whether in pros- 
perity or adversity. 

Alas! brother, I am still without God and hope in the 
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world. And the bible, with a few tracts excepted, I am 
entirely without the means of grace. We live in a large 
town, containing six or seven hundred inhabitants, among 
whom I know of but two or three professors of religion, 
and these are aged illiterate persons. There is no house 
for public worship, within fifty miles; of course, you will 
not be surprised when I tell you, that I have never heard 
the sound of the church going bell in this place; and what 
is far more lamentable, not once have my eyes been bless- 
ed with the presence of a herald of mercy, whose voice 
would be sweeter than the melody of music to my ravished 
ears. Sabbath after sabbath return to be forgotten by us, 
as a people, or remembered only to be abused. 

Thus, dear brother, you see me beset by temptations of 
every name without, while my own wicked, rebellious 
heart within, is co-operating with every outward fear; and 
although I am thus harrassed on every side, I have none 
to aid me by their counsels or prayers. None to warn me 
of my danger, or kindly point me to the only door of 
hope. But this is not ali. Oh that it was the most trying 
part of my tale of woe. But alas! it dwindles to a poi 
when compared with what remains untold. Perhaps I 
should live regardless of the offers of mercy, as I have 
ever done, if I now enjoyed the stated means of grace. 
But my children, the little immortals, who are dearer to 
me than my own life—Alas! must they be trained up for 
interminable wretchedness and woe? Oh I will not mock 
the struggling emotions of my heaving breast, by attempt- 
ing to describe the undeseribable feelings, with which an 
anticipation of the future, now rends my bleeding heart. 
Should you ever be an affectionate father, you may then 
imagine the painful* sensations of your sister, I can but 
forebode evils of every name, in time as well as in eternity, 
while I behold profaneness and infidelity rushing in among 
us, like an overflowing flood. Their dreadful course, un- 
less checked by the restraining influences of the gospel, 
having uprooted every nobler principle of the human heart, 
and effaced every vestige of social confidence and domestic 
bliss, will speedily convert this flourishing section of our 
land into a miserable residence of mutual distrust, robbery 
and murder, 
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Will you not be persuaded, dear b ther to come and 
spend your fife among us, for the salvation of our souls 
and the defence of trath? And are there not many otber 
devoted, pious young men, who are willing to deny them- 
selves, a little, for a few years, to accomplish so much good 
to the church? Many are now willing to do any thing in 
their power to supportaclergyman. If faithful ministers 
are now sent us, they will be handsomely supported, in a 
very few years; but if we are neglected much longer, all 
will become violently opposed to the introduction of the 
gospel. Will not these powerful argumenss, though feebly 
expressed, stimulate you to sound in the ears of the benev- 
olent sons of New-England, this Macedonian ery for help ; 
for immediate help? And will they not hear and come 
over to us, richly Jaden with the glad news of salvation ? 

By your love for free republican principles, which can- 
not long exist without the institutions of the gospel, by 
your love for your sister and her family, by your love for 
immortal souls, and above all by your love for your mer- 
eiful Saviour, I conjure you to compassionate our destitute 
eondition. Praying, that these entreaties may be accom- 
panied by the influences of the Holy Spirit I will sub- 
seribe myself your sincere and afflicted sister, Manra. 

A. B 


=, 
Poetry. 
LINES 


Written after reading the Memoir of a Sunday School Teacher. 


Sweet page! that marks the way to God, 

The path, dear Anna, thou hast trod ; 

O be thy heavenly temper mine ; 

Be all my prospects fair as thine, 

When I shall leave this house of clay, 

And rise to everlasting day. 

And oft thy history let me trace, 

Till 1 shalt see thee face to face. 


Bereft of thy paternal guide, 
A mother’s care thy wants supplied ; 
Her hands around thy infant head, 
tnnumerable favours shed ; 
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Nor, till thou heard’st thy Saviour say, 
‘“‘ Come, ransomed spirit ! come away !" 
Till she beheld thee on the shore, 
Where death and sorrow aye no more, 
Did she remit her anxious care, 

Her constant toil, her fervent prayer. 


Could’st thou a greater blessing prove, 
Than such a mother’s tender love ? 
Thou could’st not,—and it was thy part, 
That love to tell with grateful heart. 


O Anna, might I live to see 
My children rise to be like thee ; 
To choose the part which Mary chose, 
And in their Saviour find repose; 
To put on Christ, to bear his cross, 
And count all other gain but loss ; 
To follow him with active zeal, 
And joy to do his sovereign will ; 
Whilst they with energy proclaim, 
The glories of Immanuel’s name ; 
And teach the youth around to sing 
Hosannas to their Saviour king : 
To see them live like thee and die, 
Te live with Christ beyond the sky ; 
“4 As Simeon, then, supremely blest, 
Joyful I'll enter into rest. 


Anna,—thou could’st not—didst not die ; 
Thy Saviour called thee from on high, 
And from life’s sorrows bade thee flee : 
Only death’s shadow passed on thee : 
Death was to thee release from pain, 
Unspeakable eternal gain. 


Where thou art gone no pleasure dies. 
No clouds obscure those smiling skies, 
Or wintry tempests ever rise ; 

No beauteous sur there sets at noon,— 
There is no waning sickly moon ; 

No night, or e’en the twilight ray, 

Ere dims the bright immortal day. 

No conflict, no corroding care, 

No pain, or pale consumption there ; 
No widowed heart there heaves a sigh, 
Nor dear companions part or die. 

No sin pollutes that hallowed rest, 

Or want is known among the blest. 


Sweet hope! that when my race is run, 
And all my course of duty done ; 
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I, through my Saviour, too shail rise, 

And mingle with the good and wise ; 

And having marked the path which Jesus trod, 

Shall find, and hail thee, near the throne of God! tI 


THE SOUL. 


Creation’s ample and extensive round, 
The wealth and honors of this earthly ball, 
All, all are trifles, all an empty sound, 
For one immortal soul outweighs them all. 
KAPPA. 


—_—— 


FUNERAL HYMN. 


“ Cray to clay, and dust to dust !” 
Let them mingle—for they must! 
Give to earth the earthly clod, 
For the spirit’s fled to God. 


“ Dust to dust, and clay to clay!” 
Ashes now with ashes lay ! 
Earthly mould to earth be given, 
For the spirit’s fled to heaven. 


Never more shall midnight’s damp 
Darken round this mortal lamp ; 
Never more shall noonday’s glance 
Search this mortal countenance. 


Deep the pit, and cold the bed, 
Where the spoils of death are laid ; 
Stiff the curtains, chill the gloom, 
Of man’s melancholy tomb. 


Look aloft! The spirit’s risen— 
Death cannot the sou! impyison ; 
*Tis in heaven that spirits dwell, 
Glorious, though invisible. 


Thither let us turn our view, 

Peace is there, and comfort too ; 

There shall these we love be found 

Tracing joys eternal round. BowRkinG 
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